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“Measuring Up” to a Saint 


In France and England during the Middle Ages it 
was the custom of wealthy parishioners to donate candles 
tall as themselves for use on shrine altars. 

This practice gave rise to the expression of ‘‘measur- 
ing up”’ to a saint. 

People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and later, 

s small candles—simple offerings which gradually evolved into the 
present day Vigil Light.* 


| I Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
\\ /, and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
X og public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful to 

pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 


Wi éEBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC. 


THE PIONEER CHURCH CANDLE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
NOW IN OUR SECOND CENTURY OF FINE CANDLE MAKING 


_ 





*Vigil Light is the 
trade mark name identi- 
fying votive lights made 
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Correspondence 





In Re TV 


Eprror: AMERICA deserves congratulations 
for extending its regular coverage to televi- 
sion. I am also happy to see America add 
to its distinguished reputation by having 
such a fine critic as Mr. Shanley contribute 
the column. The one suggestion I will offer 
is make the column a weekly. feature. 

Cleveland, Ohio JAMEs PROSEK 


Eprror: I wish to remonstrate with AMERI- 
ca and with Franklin Dunham on his article 
“TV Goes to School” (Am. 7/14). He men- 
tions a few schools “engaged in some form 
of cooperation with educational TV.” The 
two women’s colleges in Detroit—Marygrove 
and Mercy—are members of the Detroit 
Educational TV Foundation and have been 
producing educational programs of high 
caliber for a year. 

Mercy College produced over Channel 
56 the following varied programs during 
the past year: “Amahl and the Night Visi- 
tors” (with the special permission of NBC); 
a philosophy symposium “What Man Has 
Made of Man”; a series “Folks Like You,” 
featuring American ballads and folk dances. 

We feel, with reason, that our contribu- 
tion—Marygrove’s and Mercy’s—was signi- 
ficant. StsteER Mary Lucite, R.S.M. 
Mercy College President 
Detroit. Mich. 


About Blacklisting 


Evrror: In his criticism of John Cogley’s 
“Report on Blacklisting” (Am. 7/21), Mr. 
Robert Morris writes that “the most ele- 
mental and all-embracing of our civil rights” 
is “the right of all Americans to take ac- 
tion in defense of their freedom when that 
freedom is threatened by world commun- 
ism” (Emphasis added). This is like say- 
ing that the most fundamental right of 
Catholics is to resist the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. The phrase is important to the con- 
text and must have been written with some 
care; it reveals, I think, that Mr. Morris’s 
political philosophy depends rather too 
heavily on its anti-Communist elements. 
The impression is strengthened when Mr. 
Morris rests part of his case on the ad- 
mittedly radical theory that 20 or 30 people 
in the District of Columbia conquered 
China for Mao Tse-tung. And his coupling 
of the “Communist” parliamentary victory 
in Iceland with Mr. Cogley’s activities 
shows a mastery of the domain of irrelev- 
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ancy which reminds me at least faintly of 
another prominent Catholic layman who is 
anti-Communist before he is anything else. 

T am not really qualified to consider the 
substance of Mr. Morris’s criticism because 
I haven’t yet read Mr. Cogley’s report... . 
Kansas City, Mo. Rosert G. Hoyt 


Eprror: “Is It Blacklisting?” by Robert 
Morris (Am. 7/21) was the best article 
on the subject I have ever read. AMERICA 
is to be congratulated for publishing it. I 
suggest the Fund for the Republic reprint 
the article and distribute it among profes- 
sors, editors, and commentators. 

Milwaukee, Wis. ANTHONY T. BouscaREN 


Modern Music 


Eprror: Paul Hume’s otherwise excellent 
article, “Music in Church” (Am. 5/19), did 
not touch upon the important Section II of 
the 1955 encyclical, Sacrae Musicae Disci- 
plina, wherein Pope Pius XII gave for the 
first time authoritative arguments covering 
the relationship between art and liturgy. 
This is a serious question, “not to be an- 
swered by an appeal to the principles of art 
or esthetics but to be decided in terms of 
the supreme principle of the final end.” Art 
must “express in human works the infinite 
divine beauty of which it is, as it were, the 
reflection.” These principles apply more to 
religious art since it is “even more closely 
bound to God,” but most of all to sacred 
music, for “while painting, architecture and 
sculpture provide the setting,” sacred music 
has an “intimate part in the actual per- 
formance of the sacred ceremonies.” 
Unfortunately the latter part of Mr. 
Hume’s article is not on such solid ground. 
He sets down as an arbitrary dictum that 
“distrust . . . of the contemporary composer 
who uses contemporary materials in his 
work is one of the chief characteristics of a 
lack of mature musical judgment.” He im- 
plies that anything short of the ultra- 
modern is mediocre. . . . It is true that the 
great composers from Palestrina to Wagner 
used discords but perhaps the editors of the 
White List of the St. Gregory Society heard 
somewhere that “discord is the spice of 
music.” I doubt if even Mr. Hume would 
care to sit down to a dinner lacking appe- 
tizer, soup, entrée, salad, or dessert but 
consisting of one big course—spice. 
Asin D. McDermott, A. M., A.A.G.O. 
Choirmaster, Church of the Holy Name 
New York, N. Y. 





The 
Catholic 
Mind 


Month by month interesting articles, 
discussions of vital questions and papal 
or episcopal statements of importance to 
American Catholics are brought to you 
in THE CATHOLIC MIND. 

Not only are these articles interesting, 
readable, vital and important, but many 
of them are not easily available to you. 
Only in THE CATHOLIC MIND will you 
find them all at your finger tips. 


Convenience is a special extra feature 
of THE CATHOLIC MIND articles. In a 
pocket-size, generous, 64-page magazine 
you find complete texts of the original 
authors. Each one provides profitable 
reading for a few minutes at a time and 
handy reading for busy people. 


Each issue has the complete contents 
listed on the cover. You can see what 
you want at a glance. It is a magazine to 
keep, to refer back to as a practical ready 
reference. 


768 pages a year of the best contem- 
porary thinking for the amazing price of 
only $3.00 per year—$5.00 for 2 years. 


The AUGUST ISSUE contains: ON THE 
SACRED HEART, new encyclical of Pope 
Pius XII; WHAT WE ARE ABOUT—AND 
AFTER, by Bishop Dwyer; JAPAN'S 
ABORTION MILL, Canadian Messenger; 
UNITED LABOR AN OPPORTUNITY, La- 
bor Management Panel; MAN IN THE 
TECHNOLOGICAL AGE, by Hon. J. P. 
Mitchell; THE NUCLEAR REVOLUTION, 
by Hon. T. E. Murray. 








THE CATHOLIC MIND 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enrol me for a subscription to THE 
CATHOLIC MIND: 
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Current Comment 





EVENTS AROUND AND ABOUT 


Marines on Trial 


As so commonly happens in famous 
trials, S/Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon is 
not the only accused in the dock. With 
him is a whole institution. The man who 
led Platoon 71 on a night march that 
ended with the tragic drowning of six 
recruits is the only one at Parris Island, 
S. C., who is formally charged with a 
crime. But people want to know, in 
addition, whether the Marine Corps’ 
methods of training its men can be 
vindicated. For Sgt. McKeon acted 
under a system known and sanctioned 
by the entire Corps. 

In their defense against this second, 
shadow indictment the Marines can 
argue that, considering their mission, a 
rigid discipline and severe training are 
absolutely indispensable. 

But the power of sergeants to impose 
their will on raw recruits—and perhaps 
later upon trained men in actual combat 
—calls for great self-discipline on the 
part of those who have this power. Re- 
ports of excessive drinking by the train- 
ing cadre do not fit into the picture of 
responsible authority. The guilt or vin- 
dication of Sgt. McKeon is of great im- 
portance, of course. But the American 
people want to be assured, too, that the 
high quality of leadership which this 
proud Corps has pledged the nation will 
continue. 


Lourdes and Illusion 


This summer thousands of American 
Catholics will make their reverent pil- 
grimage to Lourdes, the Marian shrine 
they know and love best of all. They 
will find at the newsstands along their 
route in France (perhaps next to a 
translation of The Search for Bridey 
Murphy) a book entitled Lourdes et 
FIllusion en Thérapeutique. Written by 
a husband-and-wife team, the Doctors 
Valot, it is the latest of a standard type 
of skeptical literature. In allegedly “ob- 
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jective” language it attempts to explain 
away Lourdes’ challenge to materialism. 

La France Catholique of June 29 has 
concluded a series of articles exainining 
the arguments adduced by the self- 
avowed materialist authors. For critic 
André Deroo, if there is any illusion and 
imposture it is in this book and not at 
Lourdes. By their own admission the 
authors have never examined the 
famous archives at Lourdes which house 
every rigorous scientific detail on any 
medical case for which a cure is 
claimed. The Doctors Valot, convinced 
beforehand that miracles are not possi- 
ble, preferred to do their “research” at 
home or at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris. 

The authors make much of a compar- 
ative reduction in the number of mir- 
acles of recent times, or at least of a 
reduction in proportion to the number 
of pilgrims. But miracles are the free 
acts of God who brings them about at 
His own pleasure. They have not ceased 
at Lourdes. For almost a century now 
the grotto on the Gave has borne 
compelling witness to the power of God. 


Changes in Social Security 


Of the amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act passed in the last hectic days 
of the 84th Congress, the most con- 
troversial was the provision for retire- 
ment benefits for disabled workers. 
Heretofore, totally disabled workers had 
to wait for their pension payments until 
they reached the legal retirement age 
of 65. According to the terms of the 
amendment as it came from a Senate- 
House conference, they now become eli- 
gible at age 50. To pay the costs of the 
new disability program, Congress voted 
to raise the social security tax on both 
employers and workers by one-fourth 
per cent. 

Somewhat less controversial was an 
amendment lowering the retirement- 
eligibility age for women. In every case 


women who are eligible to receive pen- 
sions at 65 can now apply for them on 
reaching 62. Only in the case of widows, 
however, will women receive at 62 the 
full pension to which they are entitled 
on reaching 65. Working women who 
retire at the earlier age are eligible for 
only 80 per cent of their full benefit. 
Wives of retired workers will receive 75 
per cent. 

In approving disability benefits, Con. 
gress overrode objections that the ad. 
ditional cost would be too burdensome 
to workers. At the present time workers 
pay a two-per-cent tax on earnings up 
to $4,200 a year. For all workers 
who make top figure, the added one. 
fourth per cent means another $10.50 a 
year. If workers consider that a heavy 
impost for the boon of disability insur. 
ance, those who supported this legisla- 
tion are going to be very surprised in- 
deed. 


Letter from Paul Blenshard 


Our editorial “$100,000 Gift from 
Paul Blanshard” (Am. 6/30) has drawn 
a hurt letter from Mr. Blanshard. In 
stating that America has an annual 
$100,000 subsidy, he writes, he was 
merely repeating what he heard a mon- 
signor say publicly at a luncheon in 
Washington. Mr. Blanshard, we leam, 
is not misquoting the monsignor. How- 
ever, we simply repeat that there is no 
such subsidy and there never has been. 

Mr. Blanshard now upbraids us for 
not consulting him before we printed 
the editorial. Perhaps we shculd have 
done so. At the same time we can’t help 
wondering why he did not check with 
us, by letter or telephone, before mak- 
ing his statement at the Washington tax 
hearing. On this point Mr. Blanshards 
letter is eloquently silent. 


Is Criticism Censorship? 


Storm Center, a Columbia motion} 
picture scheduled for release in Sep 


tember, is already living up to its name. 





The story concerns a small-town librar- 
ian who is suspected of being a Com 
munist because she refuses to remove 
a controversial book from the shelves f 
The Legion of Decency, in rating the 
picture, did not voice any moral objec 
tion, but in a special note criticized the 
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handling of the theme on the ground 
that 


. . . the highly propagandistic na- 
ture of this controversial film . . 
offers a warped, oversimplified and 
strongly emotional solution to a 
complex problem of American life. 
Its specious arguments tend ser- 
iously to be misleading and mis- 
representative. . . .” 


To this criticism the Motion Picture 
Industry Council stridently objected on 
July 22, crying out that 
this action by the Legion goes be- 
yond normal criticism and_spir- 
itual advice and is a form of cen- 
sorship with the purpose of dictat- 


motion pictures, contrary to Ameri- 

can principles of freedom of 

thought and expression. 

The answer to this charge is twofold. 
First, in giving a special classification 
to the film, the Legion has not departed 
from its custom. For over twenty years 
this device has been used by the Legion, 
when, as in the present instance, “some 
analysis and explanation [is required] 
as a protection to the uninformed 
against wrong interpretations and false 
conclusions.” 

Second, this effort to quash adverse 
criticism with the charge that criticism 
is aimed at “dictating and controlling” 
content is an attempt to limit the very 


freedom of expression the Council 
piously pretends to uphold. Is the Coun- 
cil really interested in that freedom, 
or merely in publicizing the film? 


Catholics in the White House 


The possibility (perhaps remote) that 
a Catholic may be chosen as a Vice- 
Presidential candidate has been like a 
call to horse for the stalwarts whose 
self-appointed mission it is to save 
America from Romanism. To Dr. Hamp- 
ton Adams, Disciples of Christ pastor 
in New York City, goes the distinction 
of being the first to raise an old theme 
that invariably echoes in Protestant pul- 
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-——Farmers and the Soil Bank 


After four months of headlined political maneu- 
vering and wrangling in Washington, farm news 
has all but disappeared from the front pages. 
Most people hardly understanding the issues in 
the first place, and being fed up perhaps with the 
unseemly scrambling for partisan advantage, have 
settled down to await reports on how the Soil 
Bank and related legislation works. 

The “Bank’s” doors haven't been open long 
enough for anyone to get final answers, but many 
talks in recent weeks with farmers, farm editors 
and rural pastors have revealed some initial re- 
actions. They can be summed up briefly: con- 
fusion and protest. Despite the frantic efforts of 
legislators to please everyone, or perhaps precisely 
because of -it, few seem to be satisfied. 


substitute for income from crops they would have 
raised. 

It is not likely either that prices will be im- 
proved by any cut in supplies. Production on the 
active acres can and probably will be increased 
by use of better seed and more fertilizer. Anyway, 
in the final analysis, it’s usually the weather that 
most determines the size of the crop. 

In fact, the main benefit that most farmers now 
see in the Soil Bank is a kind of drought or disaster 
insurance. If their crops look bad before the cut- 
off date, they'll “incorporate them into the soil” 
(in cruder days it was simply called plowing them 
up and killing the little pigs) and take their pay- 
ments for reducing acreage. Even here, though, 
they have their complaints. Contrary, apparently, 
to the intent of Congress, the payments under 
present Department of Agriculture regulations 
will be based on “appraised yield,” i.e., the value 
of the damaged crop, instead of normal yield. 

A few days ago the deepest doubts farm people 
have about the program were brought to the sur- 
face by a picture published in a Des Moines 
paper. It showed a farmer making his “deposit” in 
the Soil Bank by plowing into the ground a hand- 
some field of six-foot corn. Necessary though it 
may have been from the farmer’s point of view, 
this vivid portrayal of the destruction of fertility 
stirred up a reaction akin to decent peoples’ feel- 
ing toward abortion. Many worried questions 
were asked about this denial of the silent, con- 
tinuous miracle of God’s creative providence work- 
ing through seed and soil. It became plain that 
not planting acres or producing food when so 
many are hungry is a cause of widespread moral 
concern. Destroying food already produced seems 
almost a sacrilege. James L. Vizzarp 
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FREQUENT SHIFTS 


Confusion was inherent in the complexities and 
even inconsistencies of the legislation itself. But 
farmers can't believe that things need be made 
worse by unpredictable changes in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s administrative decisions. 
When they have made their plans and plowed 
their fields on the basis of current directions from 
Washington, they don’t like to be told later that 
the rules and interpretations have been changed. 
But this is what has been happening every week 
and sometimes several times a week. 

Yet, most farmers accept these uncertainties as 
an unavoidable part of getting a new and hastily 
constructed program under way. They are not so 
philosophical about some other aspects of the 
legislation and its administration. Despite all the 
political ballyhoo, they don’t expect the Soil Bank 
to do much for their income this year. The pay- 
ments for acres taken out of production simply 
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pits whenever a Catholic seems pointed 
for the White House. 

On July 22, Dr. Adams told his con- 
gregation that the public must consider 
seriously “whether the demands that the 
Roman Catholic Church makes upon 
its members affect the ability of any 
one of these members to fill the office 
of President.” Though the speaker dis- 
claimed any spirit of intolerance, his 
admonition amounts to a charge that 
the requirements of the Catholic religion 
render a Chief Executive of that faith 
unqualified to fulfil his oath to support 
and defend the Constitution. It implies 
that a Catholic’s religion virtually re- 
quires him to subvert American insti- 
tutions. 

These serious insinuations are cer- 
tainly not credited by most fair-minded 
Americans. We fear, however, that our 
non-Catholic friends underestimate the 
respect the Catholic Church has for 
the patriotic duties of its adherents in 
various lands. When President Sukarno 
of Indonesia visited the Vatican on 
June 13, the Holy Father hailed the 
civic loyalty of the million Indonesian 
Catholics “who gladly owe allegiance” 
to the new republic. If the Pope can 
thus acknowledge the patriotic obliga- 
tions of his faithful living in an over- 
whelmingly Muslim state, it is not too 
much to believe that he respects an 
American Catholic’s allegiance to the 
Constitution, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Bulldozers over Bullets 


According to President Ramon Mag- 
saysay of the Philippines, it will take 
bulldozers rather than bullets to cope 
with the new Soviet tactics in Asia. In 
a plea for expanded economic aid dur- 
ing a press interview in Manila on July 
19, Mr. Magsaysay cited the “basic 
needs of the people” as the key to the 
battle against communism in the Philip- 
pines. 

At first blush this might seem like 
an oversimplification of the Communist 
problem in Asia. Communism usually 
makes its first inroads among the intel- 
lectuals and those who have no need to 
worry about where their next meal is 
coming from. But it is also true that 
unless the essential needs of the little 
man are satisfied, he becomes an easy 
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prey to Communist blandishments. So 
President Magsaysay is concerned about 
such things as “the two-kilometer dirt 
road, so that the farmer can bring his 
produce to market.” Bullets and rifles, 
s*mbols of the military alliance, will 
not give them to him. Bulldozers will. 

Mr. Magsaysay has no illusions about 
the Communist military threat nor 
about the advisability of free-world de- 
fense measures. “The main reason we 
are free today and unafraid of Commu- 
nist China,” he said, “is because of 
Clark Field and Subic Bay [U.S. air 
and naval bases in the Philippines].” 
There is no neutralist problem here. Mr. 
Magsaysay’s determination to stand 
with the free world is a convincing 
reason why we should bend over back- 
wards to keep the Philippines free and 
friendly. 


Mr. Randall’s New Job 


Not many of his brother industrialists 
will envy Inland Steel’s Clarence B. 
Randall his recent appointment as Presi- 
dential adviser on foreign economic 
policy. Though the job lacks nothing in 
interest and importance, it could be 
very frustrating. 

Mr. Randall’s designation comes at a 
time when the country’s ardor for for- 
eign aid and international trade has 
notably cooled. This is clear from the 
record of the 84th Congress. Only after 
much pressure from the White House 
and from its own leadership was Cong- 
ress finally persuaded to pass a satis- 
factory foreign-aid bill. It never did 
get around to approving U. S. member- 
ship in the projected Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. In fact, so hopeless 
were its chances that neither House 
bothered to vote on the proposal. Yet 
the Administration regarded OTC as 
a key part of its whole foreign economic 
program. 

Congress did, it is true, agree at the 
last minute to simplify customs pro- 
cedures, but even this minimum action 
was grudgingly taken. The legislators 
had little enthusiasm for any reform that 
eased the sale of foreign products in 
the U. S. market. 

There cannot be much doubt that the 
attitude of Congress toward trade and 
aid accurately reflects a new mood in 
the country. Not only are we growing 





tired of the burden of foreign aid; we 
no longer believe very fervently that 
we can lighten this burden by lowering 
our tariff walls. One hears little these 
days of the slogan: “Trade, Not Aid.” 

Mr. Randall must somehow or other 
devise policies to change this mood, 
and then must sell the policies to Con- 
gress and the people. That will take 
some doing. 


That Deadly Fall-Out 


Launched from submarines, “nuclear 
missiles” fell July 20 on Pearl Harbor 
and San Juan, These simultaneous at- 
tacks opened a nation-wide Civil De- 
fense drill. Closing in on the mainland, 
the “enemy” had hit seventy-five U.S. 
target areas within several hours. Hypo- 
thetical casualties were not announced 
in all places, but reports of New York’s 
estimated 4.5 million “dead” in the 
mock disaster sent a shiver down many 
spines. 

Operation Alert clearly achieved its 
goal. Not intended as a war game or 
strategic exercise, it gave the people, in 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson's 
words, “better understanding of the 
problems that might exist in event of an 
attack.” 

But despite the attempted realism of 
the drill, do the American people really 
understand the terrifying problem of 
an attack’s aftereffects? Significantly, as 
newspapers reported on the drill in one 
area, “it was assumed that there was no 
serious radiological fall-out.” 

On July 19, it is true, Lewis L 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, stated that fall-out danger 
can be localized by “many factors in- 
cluding operational ones.” We feel 
however, that this statement must be 
discussed together with the recent testi 
mony of Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. li 
Gen. Gavin’s view a shift of winds afte 
a major nuclear attack might cam 
deadly fall-out over enough populate 
territory. to cause several hundred mi: 
lion deaths. This is a possibility the de 
fense drill did not attempt to reproduc 

Such drills, conducted under hype 
thetical conditions, are safeguards & 
sential to our country’s welfare. They 
do not, however, eliminate the thre# 
of fall-out. Nor can they eliminate th 
need for public understanding of sutl 
a threat. 
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Washington Front 





On his first broadcast after his return from a fishing 
vacation (on which, by the way, he claimed to have 
caught two bass on one cast) CBS commentator Eric 
Sevareid made a profound remark. He said he was 
alarmed to note how “arms are now determining policy, 
instead of policy determining arms.” This seems a fitting 
footnote to Fr. Robert A. Graham’s short article in last 
week’s issue, “Morality and the Radford Plan.” 

Both pointed up the dilemma of the Big Bomb vs. no 
war at all, not even a small one which we would let go 
by default. This recalls the Pentagonese jargon that in 
the H-bomb we get a “bigger bang for a buck.” Or, in 
the more earthy vernacular of some unknown post- 
Lardner character, “Them that hits homers rides in 
Caddies; them that hits singles, drives jalopies.” It 
would appear that many big shots, not unnaturally, 
want us to hit homers. But who decides all this, and 
how? 

Some weeks ago, Secretary of State Dulles rebuked 
an insistent newsman by saying that we must remember 
that our foreign policy is in a state of change and not 
yet formed; and more recently, he said that “the size 
of the ground forces is entirely up to the military,” a 
surprising statement at best. Clausewitz once said that 


Underscorings 


“war is merely a continuation of policy”; in other words, 
policy comes first, and arms follow after, if necessary. 
We seem, as both Mr. Sevareid said and Fr. Graham 
implied, to have reversed that axiom to mean that our 
policy will be tailored to fit our arms, instead of having 
it dictate them. In other words, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and maybe the Treasury, but not State, will for- 
mulate foreign policy. This is disturbing. 

It is said that a stalemate in H-bombs will be a de- 
terrent to any war at all. Is this true? It is at least not 
convincing. What is to prevent Soviet Russia from 
nibbling away piecemeal at the free nations’ territory, 
secure in the knowledge that we will not use the big 
bang? And what is to prevent some future maniac like 
Hitler or Stalin from launching a full-scale attack on us? 
The Administration seemed toebe facing this in its July 
20 Operation Alert, when it was assumed that 134 H- 
bomb-carrying planes would penetrate our ground, air 
and sea defenses. Admiral Strauss says we can now con- 
trol deadly fall-out. But do the Soviets know this secret, 
and if so, will they use it? Not likely. 

So I come back to the first proposition: do we have 
yet that new policy which Secretary Dulles promised 
weeks ago, or are “the military,” as he calls them, go- 
ing to call the turn? That is a terribly important inter- 
national and indeed constitutional, question. But only 
Mr. Eisenhower can settle it, as he did the Pan- 
American one at Panama. WitFrrip Parsons 


p> YOUNG CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 
will hold a Study Week, Aug. 13-17, at 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind., 





for high-school student leaders, their 
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THE CENTER for Human Relations 
Training and Research of St. Louis Uni- 
versity has published a 60-page book- 
let, An Evaluation of 1952-1954 Work- 
shops in Human Relations and Group 
Guidance, based on questionnaires giv- 
en to all participants before and after 
their discussions. Rev. Trafford P. Mah- 
er, S. J., is director of the Center; Theo- 
dore M. Shea, assistant director, con- 
ducted the workshops. 


YOUNG WOMEN in university or 
business life may find study of the lay 
apostolate and a shared experience of 
full Catholic living at the Grail Center, 
4520 Chester Ave., Philadelphia 43, 
Pa., Sept. 28-Dec. 21, 1956, and Jan. 
7-June 9, 1957, 


&CATHOLIC WORKING YOUTH 
of Austria, a movement begun in 1946, 
has grown from 6 to 16,000 members. 
Its founder, Rev. Josef Zeininger, de- 
clared at the Tenth Anniversary cele- 
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bration that its members have brought 
Catholicism back into workshops from 
which it had disappeared. Ninety-eight 
former members have gone from the 
work-bench to seminary studies. 


Bp THE SECOND National Catholic 
Social Action Conference will be held 
Sept. 7-9 at Xavier University in New 
Orleans. Among subjects to be discussed 
are the extent of the Church’s authority 
in the social and economic fields, and 
efforts in this country toward achieving 
an occupational-group society. Sponsor 
of the meeting is the Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans. 


p> THETA PHI ALPHA, national Cath- 
olic sorority, has awarded to Phyllis 
McGinley, poet and essayist, its 1956 
Siena Medal. The medal is given an- 
nually to a Catholic woman who has 
made a_ distinctive contribution to 
Catholic life in the United States. 





chaplains and directors. Students inter- 
ested in attending may contact Karl 
Lietzenmayer, 116 E. 12th St., Coving- 
ton, Ky.; chaplains and religious may 
contact Rev. Eugene C. Kutsch, Loras 
Academy, Dubuque, Iowa. 


bTHE THIRD CENTENARY of the 
birth of Kateri Tekakwitha, called the 
Lily of the Mohawks, is being cele- 
brated this year at the Shrine of the 
North American Martyrs, her birth- 
place, Auriesville, N. Y. Prayers for her 
canonization will be offered at the 
shrine each day. 


p> BOYS TOWN, Neb., will conduct its 
third annual Liturgical Music Work- 
shop Aug. 30-31. Rev. Francis Schmitt, 
Boys Town music director, announced 
that workshops will study chant, poly- 
phony, liturgy, history of music and 
Pope Pius XII’s encyclical, Musicae sa- 
crae disciplina. E.K.C. 
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Editorials 





The President in Panama 


President Eisenhower’s journey to Panama for an his- 
toric meeting on July 22 with all the chiefs of state of 
our Hemisphere was both heroic and highly success- 
ful. Still convalescing, Mr. Eisenhower must have had 
many a moment of discomfort in the rain and swelter- 
ing heat. But the occasion was a personal triumph for 
him. His “bubbletop” automobile, in which he rode 
from the U. S. embassy to the former Franciscan monas- 
tery where the meeting was held, was engulfed by one 
of the most demonstrative crowds he has ever met. 
His three-mile triumphal trip along Panama’s Central 
Avenue took forty minutes. 


NORTH AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


Was the meeting also a diplomatic success? Appar- 
ently it was, for three reasons. First, the President's 
personal popularity proved just the force needed to 
bind the disparate, often feuding, Latin American 
republics together in open amity and in an expansive 
mood of solidarity. Anti-Yankee sentiment, on the de- 
cline in recent years, took yet another blow when the 
President decided to delay his scheduled return to 
Washington so as to have time to confer privately with 
many of his Presidential colleagues. 

Secondly, the Panama Declaration, by its rotund 
emphasis on human liberty, the dignity of the individ- 
ual and the spiritual values of mankind, performed a 
threefold function. It was a stern rebuff to the forces 
of communism, lately so virulent in Latin America, 
and a reproof to some of its very signers, not known 
for their zeal in implementing these high ideals. More- 
over, it laid down a much-needed philosophical basis 
for inter-American cooperation. Many Latin Amer- 
icans fail to understand the force which ideas exert 
upon their Yankee neighbors to the north. It was good 


Automation Serves Society 


Against the background of industrial history, the mar- 
vels of the automated office and the push-button fac- 
tory are scarcely more astonishing than the reaction to 
them of workers and trade unions. When John Kay’s 
flying shuttle and Richard Arkwright’s spinning frame 
made cotton mills feasible and the hand loom obsolete, 
British textile workers rioted and tried to smash the 
machines. To them the new-fangled mechanical won- 
ders meant, not the dawn of a bright era of abundance, 
but the coming of a long night of poverty, insecurity 
and joblessness. 

Though the rioting workers were tragically right in 
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to have this ideology spelled out here in a lasting 
charter of mutual beliefs. 

Thirdly, the President's address brought certain 
specific proposals to bear on hemispheric needs. He 
reaffirmed pledges of mutual assistance and security 
made in 1947 and 1954. He urged his fellow chiefs of 
state to help in the work of hastening the use of nuclear 
energy throughout the Hemisphere, for both industrial 
and medical purposes. He further proposed that a 
commission be set up, on which each President would 
be represented. These representatives, he said, should 

. . . join in preparing for us concrete recommen- 

dations for making our Organization of American 

States a more effective instrument in those fields 

of cooperative effort that affect the welfare of the 

individual. 

To this group, he said, our republics could look for 
such practical suggestions in the economic, fnancial, 
social and technical fields as the inter-American organi- 
zation might appropriately adopt. He was applauded 
vigorously when he named his brother, Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower (since appointed president of Johns Hop- 
kins University ), as his personal representative on this 
commission. Dr. Eisenhower was the President’s emis- 
sary to Latin America in 1953, when he showed himself 
to be a very effective ambassador-at-large. 

A good start has been made, but the road ahead is 
long. Communism is a real and growing threat to Latin 
America, where the economy needs radical reform. 
Twenty-one different currencies slow down the move- 
ment of our mutual trade. We urgently need a system 
of mutual defense. Outmoded dictatorships must go. 
The Panama meeting did not begin to solve all these 
problems, but it opened doors all over our hemispheric 
house, Our task now is to keep them open wide. 


the short run, they missed the vast future significance 
of the machine. They failed to see in it productive pos- 
sibilities which, if properly harnessed and subjected to 
human needs, would raise their living standards, as 
well as those of capitalists, to undreamed-of heights. 

Their descendants today know better. The April issue 
of Labor, official organ of the British Trades Union 
Congress, carried an article on automation under the 
significant title: “Ludd is Long Dead—Now We Take 
a Stand for Plenty.” The reference is to the mythical 
“Ned Ludd,” from whom the anti-machine riots of the 
early 19th century take their name. In very much the 
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same spirit as our own AFL-CIO, the TUC welcomes 
the age of automation. It recognizes that if higher 
standards of living are to be attained, unions must 
“help to keep industry up-to-date and efficient.” It asks 
only that workers be consulted about impending 
changes and dislocations, that shocks be cushioned, and 
that gains be equitably shared. It concedes, in other 
words, that automation can be a great blessing to 
everybody “if we go about it in the right way.” 

Not so surprisingly, this was also the theme—though 
expressed in more profound and spiritual terms—of the 
letter which Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua, writing for the 
Holy Father, addressed last month to the 43rd French 
Social Week meeting at Marseilles. The Church, he 
explained, welcomes technological progress: 


If the machine, which till yesterday was at the 
service of man, now becomes more and more per- 
fect, more and more powerful, and henceforth re- 
places the hand that grasps and guides, the eye 
that watches and controls and even, in some cases, 
the attention and memory, and if it replaces not 
only the laborer but also the bookkeeper and even 
to a certain point the technician himself, thus 
opening to industry possibilities never before 





imagined—for all this we must thank God, who has 
given man the ability to accomplish such works. 
Yet, the Vatican spokesman continued, since productivi- 
ty is not the final purpose of economic activity nor 
capable of self-regulation, we cannot blindly abandon 
ourselves to automation. Automation raises a host of 
problems—problems of research, of investment, of 
technical training. Most of all it raises human prob- 
lems—problems of man’s spiritual and social needs— 
that must be solved if technological progress is not to 
degenerate into “an instrument of corruption.” Mon- 
signor Dell’Acqua recalled that only recently the Holy 
Father, in an address to the International Conference 
on Human Relations in Industry, remarked that in many 
countries the task of improving working conditions was 
proceeding much too slowly. 

As the world embarks “on a second industrial revo- 
lution,” the Monsignor warned Catholics neither to de- 
fend outdated methods nor to espouse “a blind expan- 
sion whose only drive is a thirst for profit.” They must 
always remember that the final goal of economic activ- 
ity is to lay a material foundation for “the development 
of the cultural and spiritual life . . . of all the members 
of society.” 


Dam Site but No Dam 


The United States’ refusal to help construct Egypt's 
giant Aswan Dam has left Gamal Abdel Nasser in the 
worst spot he has occupied since his military junta took 
control of the country in 1952. The Egyptian President 
has this choice: he can go begging to the Soviet Union. 
(After Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov’s announce- 
ment on July 21 that Russia was not considering picking 
up a share of the tab, he has little hope of success in 
this quarter.) Or, in hopes of regaining American con- 
fidence, he can back away from his policy of “positive 
neutralism” and check the anti-Western propaganda 
which has infected the official Egyptian press these 
many months. 

Either way the Egyptian leader stands to lose. Even 
if he were successful in his approach to the Soviets, 
Russian aid would only tie Egypt closer to the Commu- 
nist bloc. In opting for the second course, President 
Nasser stands to lose whatever stature he has gained in 
recent months as the champion of Arab nationalism. 

The choice is an agonizing one for the Egyptian 
President. Yet, if he wants his dam, he must move in 
qne direction or the other. This project is a “must” if 
Egypt is to survive as an economically viable state. 
Only when the country has reclaimed every possible 
acre of land will it be in a position to keep up with a 
population which goes on doubling every 50 years and 
which already overburdens the available arable land. 

It was this consideration which prompted the United 
States last December to promise $56 million to help 
get the dam started. In the meantime the Administra- 
tion has apparently reconsidered. As a result of the 
Czech-Egyptian arms deal of last fall, it is doubtful 
that Egypt would now be able to carry her share of the 
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expense burden for the dam—some $900 million over 
a ten-year period. By bartering cotton for a now-esti- 
mated $250 million worth of Soviet arms, Egypt put a 
much larger “mortgage” on her future earnings of 
foreign exchange than was originally anticipated. 
Officially it was this economic factor which per- 
suaded the State Department to reconsider the original 
offer. There is no doubt, however, that politics played 
an equally important, though hidden, role in influencing 
the State Department’s decision. President Nasser has 
become the outspoken champion of those Arab nations 
which have rejected military or economic alliances with 
the West. Professing what he calls “positive neutralism,” 


che has sought to play off West against East in the hope 


of getting the best of both worlds. 

The decision to withdraw our aid is a sharp re- 
minder to the neutralists that we have no intention of 
being sucked into an economic contest with the Soviet 
Union for anyone’s friendship. We might be willing tu . 
play this game for moderate stakes. But when they 
involve one of the most costly engineering projects 
ever attempted on the face of the globe, it is only 
natural that the bidder becomes more cautious. 

Evidently Washington is convinced that the Soviet 
Union is not going to step in and build President Nas- 
ser’s dam. Yet it would not do to minimize the risks 
involved in the course we have chosen. Moscow is out 
to make trouble in the Middle East. Though President 
Nasser’s maneuverings have left him out on a limb, he 
is still a shrewd politican making the most of Arab 
nationalism. It is going to be intensely interesting to see 
whether our “get tough” policy really pays off by re- 
gaining for us a position of strength in the Middle East. 
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Operation Deepfreeze I 


Operation Deepfreeze I. This is a U. S. Navy 

project organized to prepare bases in the Antarctic 
for American personnel to occupy during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (IGY), 1957-1958. Similar 
projects will follow in subsequent years. 

At the age of eleven or twelve I attended a moving 
picture, the story of Captain Robert F. Scott’s last ex- 
pedition to the South Pole. Some of the scenes which 
Poynting took I can still remember—the bow of the 
Terra Nova cutting through pack ice; the platform built 
out over the gunwales from which those pictures were 
taken; skiers herringboning on snow-covered slopes; 
men crawling into sleeping bags and drying out the 
senna grass they used in their boots. I forget the rest, 
but the picture must have made an impression. I have 
wanted to visit the Antarctic ever since. 

My scientific studies as a priest-scientist have af- 
forded me quite a bit of travel. They have brought me, 
among other places, to both the Arctic and Antarctic, 
and I have recently acquired the distinction of being 
one of but five Americans who, remaining close to the 
ice front, have circumnavigated Antarctica. 

I doubt whether too many readers would be inter- 
ested in the logistics or the scientific research that con- 
cerns the IGY in Antarctica. Antarctica is, however, 
larger than the United States and Australia combined; 
it is at the same time the highest continent in the world 
and the coldest. It is also the most speculated about. 

A visit to Antarctica brings one back hundreds of 
centuries into the glacial age of the Pleistocene. The 
picture of billions upon billions of tons of ice and snow 
grinding slowly from the uplands of the continental 
plateau to the sea is a scene that geologists can only 
imagine until they have seen Antartica. Actually, 
Antarctica is slowly crawling out from its present 
glacial blanket. Some of the geological evidence ex- 
amined this year and during other recent expeditions 
has proved that the ice sheet was once several hundred 
feet thicker than it is at present. Despite this thinning 
of the ice sheet, my measurements demonstrated that 


Soe: OF OPERATIONS, my most recent one was 





Director of the Weston Observatory, Weston, Mass., 
Fr. LINEHAN, S.J., is widely known as a seismologist. He 
took earth soundings in 1951 in the crypt under St. 
Peter's Basilica in Rome. Here he describes his work as 
U.S. Navy consultant in the Antarctic. 
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Daniel Linehan 


in some places the ice is about 3,000 feet thick. These 
measurements were made along the front of the glacier. 
Inland we know it will be much thicker. 

Antarctica is almost a dead continent. There are no 
land animals whatever. It supports but the barest 
amount of lichen and moss and an occasional insect 
adapted for areas where a little melting takes place in 
summertime near the heat of the rocks. A few birds, 
such as terns, gulls and penguins, and such sea mam- 
mals as seals and whales are to be found, but that is all, 
Humans would indeed find it very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to live off the land. In the Arctic, on the other 
hand, it is possible. Witness the Eskimos. 

From July, 1957 to December, 1958—the International 
Geophysical Year—scientists from almost every nation 
on earth will be working together to solve some of the 
great geophysical problems that have puzzled genera- 
tions of scientists. The branches of science that will 
thus be benefited are many. Meteorology, ocean- 
ography, glaciology, seismology, terrestrial magne- 
tology, to name but a few—all are hoping to solve age- 
old problems. Scientists will be working, not only 
simultaneously but in many cases actually together, in 
all parts of the world, in mountains and deserts, woods 
and oceans, equator and poles. The Antarctic has re- 
ceived special publicity because of the early prepara- 
tions that have had to be made there, the forbidding 
properties of the area, the concentration there of 
scientific and supporting camps and the peculiar in- 
fluence the polar areas have on the geophysical condi- 
tions of the rest of the world. 


U. S. EXPEDITION 


In 1954-55 the USS Atka, an icebreaker, made a pre- 
liminary survey, scouting the Antarctic for possible 
landing areas to be used in connection with IGY activw- 
ties. The Atka sailed from about 165° west longitude 
eastward to the Greenwich meridian, or 0°, penetrating 
the pack ice wherever possible in search of landing 
sites. Since Antarctica is surrounded by a barrier of ice 
in some places over 100 feet in height, not every portion 
of the ice sheet can be utilized for landings. The author 
was invited on this expedition as a scientist equipped 
to determine the thickness and type of ice at various 
places visited. These measurements were made by 
seismic tests to help determine where the establishment 
of a base would be feasible. 
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Operation Deepfreeze I began in 1955 and is still go- 
ing on. This operation was carried out from three ice- 
breakers (one of them the Glacier, newest and largest 
icebreaker ever built in the United States), three cargo 
ships and three tankers. Two bases were established, 
one at Kainan Bay, known as Little America V, and 
the other at Hut Point, McMurdo Sound, where Captain 
Scott established his first Antarctic camp in 1902. Little 
America was built on shelf ice 750 feet thick, floating 
on 1,000 feet of water. This camp maintains 73 men 
who are “wintering over” until replacements arrive next 
year. At Hut Point the camp is built on weathered rock 
on the slope of Mt. Erebus. It will support 96 men dur- 
ing the coming winter. From these camps men will 
depart next spring to establish other camps and sup- 
porting supply depots. 


DANGERS EVERYWHERE 


Exploration methods have changed a lot since the 
days of Amundsen, Scott and Shackleton. Radio com- 
munication, tractors, lighter and better-designed cloth- 
ing, a better-balanced packaged diet—today these assist 
the men in their field activities. Moreover, insulated 
buildings, moving pictures and well-equipped and 
staffed hospitals ease the difficulties of “wintering in.” 
Powerful icebreakers can crush through miles of pack 
or bay ice and prepare a path for the cargo ships. But 
the dangers of the Antarctic have not been lessened. 
A 35-ton tractor can haul greater loads, but it will crash 
through the hidden bridged crevasse more easily than 
a dog team ever did. Air travel can survey greater 
areas, but a crash may occur far from rescue parties at 
the main camp. A generation used to high-speed living 
at home will find the hibernation of the winter night 
more trying than men found it 50 years ago. 

You step out of a helicopter, watch the pilot wave 
goodbye to you and start back for the ship. Then you 
see him crash in front of you seconds later, and you 
learn how tricky weather conditions are here. Or you 
watch a boy start out with a tractor train over the ice 
and learn a few hours later that he has slipped through 
a hidden crack and plunged into a thousand feet of icy 
waters. You know of a trail party that is crossing the 
ice sheet and hear that a tractor has dropped into a 
crevasse and the driver been crushed in it 150 feet be- 
low the surface. You set out in an open landing craft 
for a beachhead less than a mile away and suddenly 
get caught in the midst of a whirling blizzard that shuts 
off all visibility. Sometimes you actually see spray freeze 
in the air and blind the coxswain at his wheel. 

It is a harrowing experience to know that a plane has 
been out for over ten hours, and then to learn she has 
lost her bearings and has asked the ship’s radars to 
find her and talk her in. You stand on the bridge with 
the midnight sun low on the horizon and peer out, with 
scores of pairs of other eyes, till you forget your own 
cold feet, hands and ears, and storm heaven with pray- 
ers that the air-search radar will pick up the reflecting 
pip. When word comes through that she has been lo- 
cated, your thanksgiving is mixed with other petitions— 
that the gas will hold out, and that the plane’s skis will 
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find a smooth landing place on the ice. These are but 
a few of the Antarctic dangers which the writer has 
witnessed. 

In Antarctica there is a seemingly endless, undulating 
plain of ice and snow that carries off beyond the 
horizon. On occasion there is the nunatak or mountain 
peak that pierces the white expanse. Sometimes the 
plain is brilliantly white with myriads of ice crystals 
sparkling back the rays of the sun they have captured. 
Overhead the dustfree sky shows every shade of blue 
from the lightest aquamarine at the horizon to an al- 
most black ultramarine in the zenith. In certain wind 
and frost conditions new suns appear in the heavens 
and these parhelia surround the parent planet like 
smaller jewels about the central stone. Such intense 
whiteness, such sheer blueness, such awful brilliance 
and such total silence can be experienced only in 
Antarctica. 

McMurdo Sound lies between Ross Island and the 
continent of Antarctica. For tourists to the South Pole, 
it is a “must” on the itinerary. It is historic as well as 
scenic. Scott had two of his base camps here. Shackle- 
ton had one of his here, too, and another planned. 
These camps are still standing and in good condition. 

The Sound is formed by Ross Island to the north with 
its several volcanic cones, Mount Bird, Mount Terror, 
Mount Terra Nova, and Mount Erebus. This latter, the 
only known active volcano in the Antarctic, is con- 
stantly breathing forth smoke and steam at an elevation 
of more than 13,000 feet above the sea. To the south 
and west are the mountains of Victoria Land rising 
thousands of feet into the air and carved by glaciers 
into fantastic shapes. The glaciers, in turn, can be seen 
from scores of miles away winding their way down 
through the passes and into the Sound. I measured the 
thickness of the ice in one of these and found it was. 
over 3,000 feet. 

The mountains, the smoky plume from Erebus, the 
frozen Sound, the meandering rivers of ice—all these 
are quite beautiful to look at, but in the late summer 
at midnight, when the sun is still a few degrees above 
the horizon, the color effects are indescribable. In a 
dust- and haze-free sky these 
colors stand out sharply, and 
every minute on the mount- 
ains the shades of the reds to 
golds on the upper end of the 
spectrum change in a sym- § 
phony of color. The glaciers 
that reflect the changing light 
turn from red to yellow to 
gold until they seem like 
rivers of molten metals pour- 
ing from the polar plateau 
down to the ice-packed edge 
of McMurdo Sound thousands 
of feet below. 

At times a bowl depression 
between the mountains, per- 
haps 20 miles in diameter, 
catches some of the re- , 
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flected light from a cloud layer, and it appears to be a 
mammoth caldron with vari-colored sunlight boiling to 
the brim. The snow-covered peak and smoke plume of 
Erebus also catch this light, and what by midday was 
a brilliant and dazzling white is now to be toned down 
to salmon pink or lilac purple or orange gold. It all de- 
pends what minute one looks at it. Men who have 
worked all day unloading ships and hauling gear ashore 
over the ice steal hours from much-needed sleep simply 
to watch this spectacle. 

Perhaps from now on travel to the South Pole will be 
a common thing. Up to now it has been rarely visited. 
If one were to pick up an old ski pole there to ward off 
the attacks of a skua gull, the chances would be that 
that pole had not been seen or handled by a man since 
the owner threw it aside more than 40 years ago. Ad- 
miral Byrd once described his return to one of his 
camps, and told how he dug down through the ac- 
cumulated ice and snow and found the meal.on the 
table just as they had left it many years before. For 
the most part corrosion is an unknown or at most a very 
slow agent in the Antarctic. Except in those areas 
where bare and dark-colored rocks absorb the heat of 
the summer sun and give it back to melt the surround- 
ing snow, humidity is extremely low and “the rust and 
the moth” are strangers to this icy land. 

Today the IGY is opening up the Antarctic. We stop- 
ped this year, while sailing westward around the con- 
tinent, to put a party ashore on a small island of the 
Balaena group to make a few scientific observations. 
There were the usual number of Adelie penguins there 
to greet us in their late summer moult, all of them look- 
ing as if the above-mentioned “moths” had indeed 
visited them. The place seemed most remote, but we 
found evidence that we were not its only or its first 
visitors. Within the previous month or two it had been 
visited by a party of Australians and later by a party 
of Russians. They had built a cairn of rocks and had 
placed documents in a bottle inside the cairn. We found 
the names of the members of the two different parties 
and an account of the observations they had made. Be- 
fore we left the island we also enclosed in the same 
container a document with the names of our party and 
a medal of our Lady. 


HEROISM APPEARS 


When men face the cold, the blizzards, the im- 
mensity, the dangers and the beauty of Antarctica, 
something seems to bring out their very best qualities. 
One finds, reading through the journals, logs and his- 
tories of such men as Scott, Shackleton, Amundsen, 
Byrd and others, constant reference in them to the high 
regard these leaders had for the men under them and 
how much they depended on them. The men, in turn, 
when they wrote books, were always emphasizing the 
good points of their leaders. Men do not change when 
they travel south, but somehow, when they face the 
Antarctic and all that it means, the best in them comes 
to the fore. It was my fortune this past year to have 
been appointed to three different ships and to have 
lived and worked with the Coast Guard, the Navy, the 
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“Sea Bees,” and with Naval Aviation, Air Force and 
Government scientists. Every one of them, officers and 
enlisted men alike, impressed me with their high 
calibre. 

Once one of our planes was down and lost. The last 
we had heard of her was a faint SOS. We watched the 
“Admiral” sweat it out day after day while everything 
possible was being done to locate the men, and we 
knew the sincerity he put into his prayers was just as 
great as if these fliers were his own flesh and blood. 
Eight days later, when the radio flashed that they were 
found safe and unharmed, his thanksgiving and happi- 
ness were unbounded. 

Daily attendance at Mass and daily Communion be- 
came quite common in the Antarctic. Sometimes the 
hands that held the Communion plate were frostbitten 
from handling cargo on the ice all the night before, 
Some hands were barely visible through the grime and 
grease of the engine room. Others were cramped and 
stiff after fourteen hours of handling the control stick of 
the helicopter that ferried passengers and gear over 
dangerous ice and freezing waters. 

The workday in the Antarctic, like the daylight, lasts 
twenty-four hours. These same working hours held for 
the scientist-chaplain. There were occasions when 
seismic explosions could be heard all through the hours 
from midnight on. Work would cease only so that Mass 
might be celebrated. After breakfast, back to work 
again. When we put into small boats to scout an open- 
water area for a landing for geophysical studies, part 
of the gear was always the Mass kit. Confessions were 
heard at all times and everyplace—on deck, in a tractor, 
on the bridge aft of the stack, in Shackleton’s hut, 
wherever and whenever a man expressed the wish. At 
tendance at daily Mass was the rule with most of the 
men, and the devotion of these men, with their rosaries 
or Missals, was most inspiring. Instructions were given 
for those who wished them. In this way some came to 
learn more about their religion; others came to hear 
about it for the first time. Not a few men can now put 
down “Antarctica” as the place of their baptism. For 
myself, after two trips there, the item most interesting 
to me about the Antarctic, and the most pleasant mem- 
ories I shall have of it, are the men who went there 
with me. 

In the wheelhouse on one of the icebreakers, almost 
over the head of the helmsman, there is a small statue 
of the Infant of Prague. A nun who visited the ship 
placed it there and I blessed it. Only a nun would have 
remembered this source of protection for her brother, 
who was one of the crew, and only a nun could have 
found the little niche where she put it. That ship spent 
more than six months in dangerous waters and bliz 
zards and storms, without mishap. 

High over the Hut Point Camp, where 96 men are 
now wintering-in, there is a statue of Our Lady of the 
Snows. Below, the camp lights, the lights in Father 
Condit’s chapel! and the ship’s bell in the chapel belfry 
will remind her of them. May She protect these tre 
mendous fellows from all harm until the next Antarctic 
summer comes and Operation Deepfreeze II begins. 
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Youth Hostels Say “Come In” 
Clayton C. Barbeau 


while down the hill the lights of Nice and Cannes 

stretched at our feet. A group of young people sat 
enjoying a meal: two Australians wearing short leather 
pants, a Muslim from Pakistan, a girl from North Africa, 
two boys from England, and my wife, Myra, and myself, 
both Californians. Our talk, which at that point was 
centered around the partitioning of India, was inter- 
rupted when the girl from ‘North Africa pointed out 
the window and said: “We have visitors.” 

“Not visitors,’ one of the Australians corrected, 
“Sightseers. Every evening the guided tours bring the 
tourists up here to show them the view. They pay a 
pretty penny for what we get for nothing. 

We watched the tourists get out of their buses and 
stroll up and down the road in front of our window. 
The lights of the Riviera were certainly beautiful and 
the newcomers were enjoying their treat. A few of them 
stopped to look at the sign in front of our house, trying 
to puzzle out the red and green symbol with the ay on 
it. They gazed at our hilltop villa, shook their heads 
and, returning to their buses, departed. The sign which 
they had been trying to decipher was a notice that our 
villa was an “aj,” in French an “Auberge de la Jeunesse, 
in Gaelic “An Oige,” in Italian “Ostelli per la Gioventu,” 
in English a “Youth Hostel.” 

Such youth hostels as that one at Nice permit people 
of limited finances to travel abroad without great ex- 
pense. In 1950, unmarried and with $1,000 saved, I 
made a hosteling trip to Europe by myself. Deducting 
train and ship fares (about $550 from California to 
Le Havre and return) I lived abroad for six months on 
about $450. Later, after our marriage, Myra and I 
saved double that amount and took a similar jaunt. Our 
six months in Europe cost us less than most automobiles 
would have and yet it has provided us with memories 
and experiences that are unpurchasable. It is useless 
even to catalog them, but I think the audience which 
Pope Pius XII gave just after his illness, and which we 
were fortunate enough to attend, marked the high point 
of our pilgrimage. My wife and I will never forget that 
meeting with His Holiness. 


[: WAS EVENING. Outside the sky was rich with stars, 





Mr. Barseau, presently a student at the University of 
Santa Clara, contributed a “Feature X” to the pages 
of America last year (8/13, p. 471). 
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“Six months!” a woman exclaimed to Myra the other 
day. “Why four days in Paris cost us $400.” 

When Myra informed her that our living expenses in 
Europe for six months amounted to $850, she was in- 
credulous. 

“But how did you do it?” she asked. 

And once again the facts about youth hosteling had 
to be repeated. 

There are more than 2,000 youth hostels scattered 
throughout about 20 different countries. Some of them, 
like the one at Nice, are hilltop villas with magnificent 
views. Some are old chateaux, municipal buildings or 
barns; some are private homes; one—in Denmark—is a 
ship anchored in a bay. The size and condition of each 
youth hostel vary from place to place and country to 
country, but the purpose of all of them, the regulations 
and the general plan are the same in all lands. 


SERVING THE TRAVELER 


Their purpose is to provide inexpensive accommoda- 
tions for travelers, but they are not to be mistaken for 
cheap hotels; rather they are training grounds for in- 
ternational cooperation, places where people from all 
lands meet to talk and live together after a day’s jour- 
neying. Prevalent in the youth hostels is a spirit of co- 
operation, of the sharing in an adventure, of a willing- 
ness to understand and to help one another. The culti- 
vation of that spirit is really the heart of the hosteling 
movement, the reason for the existence of these places. 
It is briefly stated in the list of Youth Hostel Customs: 
“Hosteling means traveling under your own power and 
living and traveling simply, in a spirit of fun and friend- 
ship, using youth hostels as overnight accommodations.” 

The youth hostel usually consists of separate dormi- 
tories for both sexes, a common dining room and a 
kitchen equipped with individual gas burners. Most 
hostelers prepare their own food, purchased—probably 
with the aid of sign language and dictionary thumbing 
—at the nearest shops. Prepared meals are available in 
some hostels, as are shower facilities, but these are the 
exception rather than the rule. The “wardens” or over- 
seers are invariably friendly and helpful. All signs are 
in three or more languages and the bulletin boards 
often tell about the best low-priced restaurants and 
what local points of interest should not be missed. The 
hostelers themselves tend to be a carefree and informal 
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group and the evening is equally liable to end up in a 
song-fest as in an exchange of ideas. 

Since the cost of living in a youth hostel is so small— 
the villa above Nice, like other hostels in France, 
charges only thirty cents a night per person—the people 
who take advantage of such accommodations are ex- 
pected to help clean the hostel before their departure 
in the morning. They are also expected to be coopera- 
tive with the warden who runs the hostel and to be 
friendly with those they will meet there. In short, they 
are expected to have that spirit of “fun and friendship” 
which gives hosteling its particular advantages. 

The “youth” part of the youth hostel title seems to 
imply an age limit, but it more aptly applies to the 
spirit of the movement. In all our travels we heard of 
only one country that imposed an age limit on hostelers: 
Switzerland sets the limit at 25, but we saw that rule 
broken in one instance while we were there. In other 
countries we met priests, grandparents and middle- 
aged folk all utilizing the facilities of youth hostels. One 
of the happy moments of our trip was the evening we 
spent at the Stratford-on-Avon hostel chatting with two 
New Zealand women who swore they were 70, but who 
were hitch-hiking around England as if they were 17. 


IN EVERY COUNTRY 


Each country has its own Youth Hostel Association 
which publishes a guide to its hostels and a map show- 
ing their locations. The American Youth Hostel Associa- 
tion has about 260 hostels in 28 States. France, typically, 
has five independent associations, only one of which 
is recognized by the International Youth Hostel Asso- 
ciation. The International Youth Hostel Association is 
formed of the various national associations, so that 
members from one country can use their youth hostel 
membership cards in the hostels of other countries. A 
membership card, valid for one year, is obtained in the 
United States at a cost of from one to four dollars for 
individuals and from five to ten dollars for groups. ( For 
information write: National Headquarters, American 
Youth Hostels, 14 West Eighth St., New York 11, N. Y.) 

“Traveling under your own power,” which is one of 
the regulations of the Youth Hostel Associations, is 
variously interpreted. In Italy it does not exclude autos 
and buses, but in most of Europe it generally means 
bicycling or hitch-hiking. We met few other Americans 
in youth hostels and this we regarded as a sad indica- 
tion of the American attitude toward travel. Sad, be- 
cause the big automobile, the luxury hotel and the 
guided tour build a wall between the American and 
the people of the country he is visiting. He can be 
little more than a picture-taker in a hurry or a tourist 
on a tight schedule. He has little opportunity to make 
friends with the people or see any but the most highly 
publicized “sights.” Many of these tourists return home 
only confirmed in the wild prejudices they carried 
abroad with them, having confirmed in the European, 
too, his equally false notion that all Americans are in- 
sensitive to beauty, extremely wealthy and quite ma- 
terialistic. Especially in France and Italy, we were told 
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again and again by shop people and farmers that we 
were the first Americns they had talked with since the 
American soldiers came through in World War II. 

We chose to stay in youth hostels for these advan- 
tages: they afforded us inexpensive travel and they 
provided us with close contacts with people from all 
over the world. There was a third reason and this was, 
for us, the most important: our trip was undertaken as 
a pilgrimage to visit the heritage of our Catholic past 
and to view the manifestations of its living present. 

Traveling by bicycle we were able to see the country- 
side through which we passed as it really was, by stop- 
ping at roadside shrines, by pausing a moment in each 
village church, by chatting with farmers as we ate our 
lunch alongside their fields. We came to know each 
land from having traveled slowly through it. Traveling 
under any but our “own power” would have destroyed 
that sense of pilgrimage. The thrill of glimpsing 
Chartres or Mont St. Michel or Vézelay in the distance, 
of watching it change in beauty as we approached, of 
savoring each new distinguishable feature was some- 
thing denied to those who came by train or speeding 
auto. Each day’s journey from one great shrine to an- 
other was rich in accomplishment and meaning. Each 
evening we were in the midst of other people who were 
traveling in the same manner, other “pilgrims,” artists, 
students, teachers and people on a holiday. With them 
we could exchange views, discuss the sights or learn of 
unpublicized local treasures. 

Thus it was that one morning in Brittany we rapped 
on the door of a farmhouse where the farmer, after 
putting on his wooden shoes, led us through his gardens 
to point out the medieval cloister in their midst. The 
pillars stood, small and delicately carved, around the 
edges of a square of grass. This, a few scraps of broken 
sculpture and a small but ingenious fountain off to one 
side, were all that remained of a 12th-century mon- 
astery. 

“It is always the same,” our farmer-guide told us as 
he showed the ruins to us. “The revolution or the war, 
one or the other.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, then stood in silence al- 
lowing us to feel for ourselves the calm serenity of that 
scene. The pillars were uniform in size and outline, but 
each of the columns was of a different type of stone 
and each had been carved by a different monk. Each 
capital had its own character and motif. 

Coming forward with a straw he had plucked from 
the field, the farmer said, “Look here, each grape on 
this capital is separate from the other.” 

He proceeded to work the straw into the delicate 
stone carving to demonstrate his pride in the painstak- 
ing exactitude and skill of the anonymous artist. 

We could not resist the temptation to find in this ruin 
a certain symbolism. Its lonely pillars stood like so 
many guardians around the memory of an entire age. 
The unity of that age in which it had been created, the 
diversity and richness bred of that unity, seemed to be, 
in part at least, the knowledge that the cloister guarded 
for the pilgrim of the present day. 
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Walter de la Mare: 


LITERATURE AND ARTS 


Traveler Gone Home 


HEN A GREAT ENGLISH POET DIES, one is 

\ ‘ / tempted to say that he will be remembered 

wherever the genius of the English language 
is understood. In the case of Walter de la Mare I do 
not think this is quite true. His verse was not widely 
known outside his own country, and even there it was 
not very widely discussed. I have taken part in many 
literary discussions in America, but I cannot recall 
among them a single mention of Walter de la Mare. In 
France, rather more understandably, the same silence 
generally held good. Yet here I must record an interest- 
ing exception. 

About five years ago a young French Jesuit friend of 
mine, then about to start his theology, came upon de 
la Mare’s poetry. He was passionately interested in 
literature and had some skill of his own in verse. So he 
set about translating some of the poems. He entered 
into correspondence with the author, and when he 
next came to England the two men became acquainted. 
I well remember an afternoon when he had gone down 
to Twickenham to have tea with Walter de la Mare, 
and I remember how he described their parting. The 
poet was then approaching his eightieth birthday, and 
it was all too likely they would never meet again. Nor 
did they. The young Jesuit is now a priest, less pre- 
occupied with poetry than he used to be, but I like 
to think of him remembering Walter de la Mare before 
the altar of the Lord. 

It was a richly privileged pilgrimage that one used to 
make to the fine Georgian house, at the end of a famous 
row, where Walter de la Mare spent the greater part of 
his last years. It was impossible, and even absurd, to 
think of him as an old man. The mind cut as deep as 
ever and the resonant deep voice matched the mental 
incisiveness. He never let fall a trivial word, never 
reminisced, never pontificated, and when you left you 
were far more tired than he was. His conversation was 
a continual questioning and it was very rarely you had 
the answers ready. “Tell me,” he would say, almost as 
soon as you sat down, “what is the most extraordinary 
thing that has ever happened to you?” And then you 





Walter de la Mare died on June 22. Rosert SPEAIGHT, 
poet, novelist, Shakespearean actor and personal friend 
of Mr. de la Mare, assesses his fellow-poet’s personality 
and his place in English letters. 
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would wonder whether anything in your experience 
quite fitted de la Mare’s notion of the extraordinary. 

It was only when he rose from the table, moving very 
slowly and leaning heavily on his stick, that one realised 
that he was standing, serenely and yet eagerly, on the 
threshold; and as one said goodbye it was only too easy 
to imagine that one might never see him again. This 
was not at all the feeling that one has with a dying man. 
De la Mare never seemed to be dying; on the contrary, 
he was living far more lucidly and intensely than one- 
self. Even when he had to take to his bed, he could 
still work sixteen hours a day. One simply felt that at 
any moment—there and then, perhaps, as you stood 
shaking hands—he might cunningly give life the slip, 
things more exciting beckoning him round the last cor- 
ner. Always the same impression remained: that nothing 
mattered so much as asking the right questions. “The 
world’s slow stain” obliterates the innocence of the 
human spirit, dulls its appetite and blunts its energy. 
But, in the providence of God, it does not easily dim 
the normal recognition of sanctity. No one could leave 
the presence of Walter de la Mare without feeling that 
in ways not perhaps defined by the theologians he be- 
longed already to the great company. Humility was 
there, and wonder, and the wisdom of children, and 
the charity which is a kind of respect. 


HIS PLACE IN POETRY 


Of his place in poetry it is more difficult to speak. 
He cleverly escaped the categories, did not seem to put 
himself in the running with the modern masters. He 
was not, like Eliot, concerned with poetry as such—with 
what Mallarmé called “the dialect of the tribe.” Skilful 
technician that he was, he was really concerned only 
with the vision. He took the language as it had come 
down to him, a little archaic and rather heavily em- 
broidered. He stood quite apart from schools and ten- 
dencies, and contemporary themes. He neither in- 
novated, nor reacted, nor rebelled. He went his own 
sweet way, doing many of the things that poetry had 
always done; some of them pretty, fanciful and merely 
entertaining things, others deeper in content. 

If we compare him with the greatest of his con- 
temporaries—Yeats, Hardy and Eliot—or with Dylan 
Thomas, many years his junior—we may find his verse 
impersonal. Where Yeats had dramatized all the themes 
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of a lifetime, constructing and justifying a personal 
myth; and where Eliot had related his private intro- 
spection to secular catastrophe and Christian certitude; 
and where Dylan Thomas had fertilized his emotions by 
nourishing contact with the “folk,” Walter de la Mare 
escaped from emotion into dream. 

But his dreams were rarely an indulgence; they came 
near to being a spiritual technique. They were his own 
way—a valid way in the poetic order—of affirming 
transcendence. They were only another way of saying 
that “la vraie vie est absente.” No poet was more con- 
stantly on the wing, and that is what one means when 
one says that, in conversation and in the thoughts that 
dance behind conversation, one could never quite keep 
up with him. 

He was one in whom the poetic activity was constant. 
There was no falling off. I do not know how far he 
labored at his poems, but, once presented to his mind, 
I cannot imagine that he ever refused their entrance. 
Whatever rank he may come to hold among modern 
poets—and it will certainly be a high one—no one will 
deny to his poetry the virtues of purity and truth. By 
this I mean that he never makes poetry do things that 
could more properly be done by some other medium. 


PURITY AND TRUTH 


If there is a distinction to be drawn between poetry 
and verse, then Walter de la Mare always wrote poetry. 
His poetry is not what is commonly understood by in- 
tellectual, but, even at its lightest and most limpid and 
most apparently casual, it is lit by intelligence as well 
as by feeling. The eye and ear have each made their 
accurate records and the mind has joined forces with 
them to compose the poem. Walter de la Mare was a 
man of wide reading and immense erudition, and this 
made him a unique anthologist. Read the introduction 
to his two great anthologies—Love and Dreams—and 
you will marvel at the storehouse of his mind, at the 
power of thought which underlay the play of feeling. 
You will also understand what he meant by poetry. 


Its rhythms are those of life itself. Its verbal 
melodies, harmonies and modulations are pleasures 
as pure and subtle yet instinctive as those of color 
and music; its design and symmetry as those of 
architecture. And its intended instrument is the 
most moving and memorable of any—flute, clarinet, 
violin—the human voice. Listen only to the sound— 
paying heed to nothing else—of a clear and en- 
chanting voice, a child’s perhaps, repeating “How 
many miles... . ?,” or “Lewti,” or “La Belle Dame.” 
That is the language of poetry. 


As I read this passage, I understood why de la Mare 
so often asked me to read aloud to him. 

The truth of de la Mare’s poetry is not to be separated 
from its purity; indeed the two virtues are one, and 
they imply, in conjunction, a perfect consonance of 
thought and expression, and a just response to the facts 
of human experience and observation. The following 
poem, “At Ease,” is only one of many where the scale 
and emphasis, the experience and the expression, are 
held in a perfect proportion. The melody and the emo- 
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tion are both muted, and none the less moving for be- 
ing in the minor key. 


Most wounds can Time repair; 

But some are mortal, these: 

For a broken heart there is no balm, 
No cure for a heart at ease— 


At ease, but cold as stone, 

Though the intellect spin on, 

And the feat and practised face may show 
Nought of the life that is gone; 


But smiles, as by habit taught; 

And sighs, as by custom led; 

And the soul within is safe from damnation, 
Since it is dead. 


No other modern poet—perhaps no other poet since 
Keats—had de la Mare’s power of inspiring a personal 
affection. His mind, as it was reflected in his verse, had 
a charm which wa* conquering but never facile. It was 
the lovable mind of a lovable man. But its clarity was 
not blurred by sentimental evasion; its clarity was in- 
clusive. 

De la Mare was haunted by the horror as well as by 
the beauty of life; for it was the beauty and the horror, 
the dew on the grass and the death-watch beetle in the 
vault, the roses glowing in the dusk and the snake 
worming its way across the path, which composed the 
paradox and the mystery. They were the puzzle which 
provoked the questions—the questions which went on 
and on until all questioning was stilled. Stephen Spend- 
er has told of showing de la Mare the verses of a poet 
friend who later took his own life. When his suicide be- 
came known, de la Mare’s questions to Spender were 
in themselves a kind of answer to the sad and squalid 
riddle of a ruined life. He asked because he knew. 


A PERSONALITY FULFILLED 


Walter de la Mare received the highest honors that 
England can bestow upon her poets. He was made a 
Companion of Honor and he was given the Order of 
Merit. He might have been buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where many less worthy of remembrance lie 
interred. But he had once sung in the choir of St. Paul’ 
Cathedral and so it is in St. Paul’s that he now rests. 
To many his death will have come not only as a present 
bereavement, but as strong confirmation of a belief in 
the immortality of the soul. For the constant’ growth, 
the native pieties and the rich illuminations of his mind 
refute the notion that personality can be extinguished 
by the mechanical accident of death. Other men decay 
with their bodies, and their immortality is hidden by 
their decline. But the immortality of a man like Walter 
de la Mare seems a natural corollary to his life. 

When we speak of an “immortal” poetry, we do not 
quite know what we are saying; and writings which 
remain, as much of de la Mare will certainly remail, 
should be revered not for any “immortality” we may 
choose to confer upon them but for their reflection of 
a personality living and at last fulfilled. 
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For the Ignatian Centenary 


A REPORT ON THE 

AMERICAN JESUITS 

By John LaFarge and Margaret Bourke- 
White. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 236p. 
$4.50 


ST. IGNATIUS AND THE JESUITS 
By Theodore Maynard. Kenedy. 199p. $3 


Four hundred years ago St. Ignatius 
told Francis Xavier to “set all on fire 
for Christ.” Since that time, in one 
way or another, Jesuits have been cast- 
ing fire on the earth in the ardent hope 
and calm expectation that the modern 
world’s pagan ignorance and _ hostility 
to the supernatural will be consumed 
in the flame of a zealous and disciplined 
Christian faith. 

The most effective teaching of the 
Society of Jesus has been by example. 
For ignatius taught his sons to follow 
Christ’s example of unlimited generos- 
ity and to dedicate themselves to a 
lifelong striving for the more universal 
good. Yet this striving has always been 
strictly governed by a shrewd and 
prudent appreciation of what could, and 
could not, be done. Limitless ardor 
was hedged about by holy obedience. 
It is this union of a passionate desire 
for greater and greater service and a 
realistic estimate of possibilities that 
gives the Society of Jesus the tremen- 
dous force it possesses throughout the 
world. 

Sometimes this potent influence 
seems to be wasted on the desert air. 
Some time ago, when Life magazine 
assigned Margaret Bourke-White to do 
a photographic essay on the American 
Jesuits, all she knew about the Society 
was that it existed. Today she is proba- 
bly aware that the Jesuits know exactly 
how to utilize expert photographic skill 
for the greater glory of God and how 
to persuade one of their busiest mem- 
bers of fifty years’ standing to prepare 
a brief but eloquent text on 7,751 col- 
leagues that would measure up to her 
top-flight camera competence. Father 
LaFarge accepted the difficult challenge 
in typical Jesuit fashion—head on. 

Text and photographs are wonder- 
fully synchronized so that they do not 
compete with each other but rather 
serve to deepen and energize enthus- 
lastic appreciation for a humble yet 
resplendent. accomplishment. 
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Father LaFarge and Miss Bourke- 
White tell us about Jesuit origins, the 
advent of the first Jesuit to the present 
United States in 1566, the training of 
Jesuits, the Jesuit operation of 74 edu- 
cational institutions and 17 retreat 
houses, the theory of Jesuit education, 
and the humble work of the Brother. 
They give us a sampling of current 
Jesuit activities that range from the 
chaplaincy of Alcatraz to the broad- 
casting of the Sacred Heart radio 
program on a thousand stations, over 
five continents, in three languages. 
More than a thousand American Jesuits 





are in charge of 1,208 foreign mission 
centers, speaking 24 languages, over 
an area of two million square miles. 
Perhaps the greatest understatement 
of the year is Father LaFarge’s conclud- 
ing remark that the Jesuits are an ac- 
tive contributing element in the Ameri- 
can community. American Jesuits are 
grateful that they have had some part 
in the upbuilding of Church and coun- 
try. If this exciting and inspirational 
account of what they have achieved, or 
are still achieving, may inspire others 
to rival or far exceed them—which is 
most unlikely—“their deepést wish will 


be fulfilled.” 


Theodore Maynard’s biography sum- 
marizes the career of St. Ignatius in 100 
pages and the global work of his dedi- 
cated sons during the past 400 years in 
a final 100 pages. It can no longer be 
said that a great theme will lack atomic- 
age appreciation because of the garrul- 
ity of those who write about it. 

On the other hand, a book of this 
kind invites the obvious criticism of 
being superficial. Such criticism finds 
no foothold here, For Dr. Maynard was 


formerly a member of the faculty of 
Georgetown University and a poet be- 
fore he became a popular biographer. 
For a poet to write about Ignatius and 
the Society of Jesus is in itself a dual 
guarantee, first, that the brief narration 
will include the essential elements of 
Jesuit history and, secondly, that it will 
not exclude those deep, perceptive, 
warm-hearted insights which are a 
poet’s natural endowment and which 
a superb accomplishment properly de- 
mands. 

The most astonishing fact about Ig- 
natian achievement was that, at the 
outset, there was no idea whatever of 
reforming the Church or founding a 
new religious order or establishing a 
university system or containing the 
Protestant Revolt or evangelizing the 
Orient or giving retreats based on the 
Spiritual Exercises. In the beginning 
the Jesuits had no name, no superior 
and no primary work except a group 
vow to go off to the Holy Land for the 
purpose of converting the Mushins. 

Very few successful enterprises in 
human history have been less system- 
atized or organized, or were less mili- 
tary in character, than the Company 
or Society of Jesus in its initial stages. 
What eventually happened was largely 
forced or inspired by circumstances. 

There is nothing remarkable about 
the Jesuits save only their ability to 
do everything well. They have taken 
the world for their province and entered 
into every conceivable kind of activity 
that has any prospect, however remote, 
of leading men to God. They make use 
of science, co-ops, hostels and orches- 
tras with equal impartiality in their 
ceaseless quest for souls. 

Although Dr. Maynard does not say 
so, it may well be that the greatest 
accomplishment of the Jesuits, now 
32,000 strong, lies directly ahead—the 
establishment or reestablishment of con- 
tact with the intellectual leadership in 
all countries, including Russia. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


As November Comes 


A CATHOLIC RUNS FOR PRESIDENT 


By Edmund A. Moore. Ronald Press. 200p. 
$3.50 


Appearing within weeks ot the recent 
Gallup poll in which 73 per cent of 
those questioned indicated no objection 
to a Catholic president, this study of 
the campaign of 1928 is of special sig- 
nificance. The author, chairman of the 
Department of History at the University 
of Connecticut, describes the continuing 
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undercurrent of anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda that assured Al Smith’s defeat. 

Fortunately, however, the book is 
less concerned with presenting the evi- 
dence of religious prejudice than it is 
with weighing the extent to which such 
antagonism actually influenced the cam- 
paign and the voters’ final verdict. 
Aware of the difficulty of separating the 
religious issue from other important 
campaign elements often overlooked, 
Dr. Moore approaches the problem in 
its sociological entirety. 

He does not believe that all, or even 
most, of the opposition to Governor 
Smith can be attributed to his religion. 
To millions of Americans Smith’s vigor- 
ous opposition to prohibition was a 
major political handicap hardly offset 
by his association with Tammany Hall 
and the fact that he was a product of a 
“sinful” city. Thus he was deliberately 
represented as the champion of the new 
city-bred immigrant American against 
the traditional Anglo-Saxon Puritan 
values which included, above all, the 
Volstead Act. The author presents a 
convincing body of evidence “that the 
very thought of the wet cause led by 
a New York Catholic magnified Smith’s 
religion, and the cultural complex of 
which it was a part, into a large men- 
ace.” 

Many will disagree with this thesis 
and insist that Smith’s defeat was pri- 
marily the result of religious prejudice. 
So mixed were the issues in 1928 that 
undoubtedly a case can be made out 
for either explanation. This balanced 
and well-documented analysis, however, 
is a strong warning against imputing a 
single motive to opposition which was 
inspired by multiple causes. 

To be sure, Dr. Moore does not reach 
the conclusion that religious controversy 
has disappeared as a potentially divisive 
factor in the political life of the United 


States. On the other hand, he believes 
that “a repetition of personalities and is- 
sues even remotely like the combination 
that existed in 1928 is impossible.” His 
suggestion that “perhaps the next nom- 
ination of a Catholic will be for the 
vice-presidency” is of timely impor- 
tance. We shall soon know whether Dr. 
Moore is right. 

CuHaArLEs P. BRUDERLE 


EISENHOWER: THE INSIDE STORY 
By Robert J. Donovan. Harper. 407p. $4.95 


Dame Fortune has smiled on the pub- 
lishers of this very friendly biography 
of President Eisenhower's first years 
in the White House. A storm of political 
criticism has broken out since its pub- 
lication. The dust jacket adequately 
describes the volume in these words: 
“For the first time in our History an 
administration while still in office has 
permitted a distinguished journalist to 
compile an authentic, independent ac- 
count of its conduct of affairs of state.” 

Mr. Donovan says in the preface that 
“there is nothing official about this 
volume.” But he does suggest that he 
enjoyed the confidence of Cabinet of- 
ficers and other key men involved in 
the shaping of historic events. One thing 
is certain, the task of writing this book 
would have been impossible without 
the cooperation of the President. 

Heated criticism from Congress de- 
veloped when it becarne apparent that 
Mr. Donovan was allowed to use confi- 
dential records for his story, classified 
matter which had been denied to Sen- 
ate investigators. Since political advan- 
tage was to be gained from the book, 
one eminent journalist felt it was hypo- 
critical of the White House staff to 
permit this leak. 

A leading right-wing columnist com- 
plained that The Inside Story was a 
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political blunder of immense magni- 
tude, providing all kinds of ammunition 
for the Democrats. Some midwestern 
newspapers even headlined on the first 
page a disclosure from the book to the 
effect that the President, displeased 
with the Old Guard’s opposition, seri- 


And there are other complaints to the 
effect that the book portrays the Presi- 
dent as a repressed New Dealer—a thing 
many regular Republicans already be. 
lieve. 

The author never intended this vol- 
ume to cause the stir and criticism 
which now surround it. His was a 
painstaking attempt to bring home to 
the American reading public an “inside 
story” of the President’s most difficult 
struggle to lead the American nation 
under a new and vigorous policy, which 
he liked to call dynamic or progressive 
“moderation.” 

. Mr. Donovan is more than merely 
favorable to the President, but he has 
nonetheless done a remarkably good 
job. Readers wil! find the book compre- 
hensive as far as the leading events of 
the first three years of the Eisenhower 
administration are treated. All of the 
thirty chapters are of compelling inter- 
est. The speculative question: Is this 
unique public-affairs biography a “poli- 
tical blunder”? must be answered by a 
No. It may offend some, but many lib- 
erals and independents will undoubt- 
edly be led by this report to support 
the President again. It does little to 
mollify the labor or farm vote. 

MATTHEW M. McManon 


For the Fiction Aficionado 


THE ABODE OF Love, by Aubrey Menen 
(Scribner. $3.50). “If one can accept 
the element of the ludicrous in any 
human situation, . . . if one can chuckle 
without trauma at the adroit, if some- 
times cynical, lampooning of human 
foibles,” opines reviewer Mary Stack 
MeNiff, then this book may be his meat. 
It follows the astonishing career of a 
real English clergyman who managed 
to establish a harem 6n English soil- 
and a new religion in the bargain. “The 
interplay of religion, money and sex 
gives free rein to Menen’s wit, malice 
and genuinely funny observations,” of 
which the bull’s eye is hypocrisy and 
self-delusion. The appeal is to a rather 
specialized taste. 


MaRJORIE OF SCOTLAND, by Pamela 
Hill (Putnam. $3.50). A “remarkably 
unremarkable girl,” says reviewer 
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the daughter of Robert Bruce. Very 
little is known of her, and so, in telling 
how the Scots fought for their indepen- 
dence, winning it at Bannockburn in 
1314, the author has to relegate Mar- 
garet to the background. “The loss, 


I Wi i 
H] pi ee, 


however, is no great one, and the char- 
acters of Robert Bruce, Wallace, Bishop 
Wishart and Edward I are sufficiently 
interesting to make the book worth 
reading.” The utility and effectiveness 
of viewing an_ historical pageant 
through the eyes of a “nondescript 
nonentity” may be questioned. 


RAQUEL THE JEWEsS OF TOLEDO, by 
Lion Feuchtwanger (Messner. $4.50). 
There is no doubt that the author has 
spun a fascinating tale, says reviewer 
Doris Grumbach, in this account of the 
love affair between the 12th-century 
King of Castile and a Jewish maid. The 
period is fascinating and puzzling—it 
was the age of a dying chivalry, a mili- 
tant Christianity, a Jewry seeking safe- 
ty and a shaky Muslim element. The 
slant of the story makes the Christians 
come off as a “bull-headed, rude lot, 
lukewarm about defending a faith they 
only partially understand, while the 
Jews are learned, wise, determined and 
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faithful, ready to sacrifice virtue to the 
good of their race, but never to give 
up one of themselves to the despised 
Gentiles.” The reviewer properly won- 
ders “how the same story would have 
come out under the pen of H. F. M. 
Prescott (The Man on a Donkey) or 
Hope Muntz (The Golden Warrior.)” 


THE Great Captains, by Henry 
Treece (Random House. $3.75). King 
Arthur and his Knights are hardly ro- 
manticized figures in this fast-paced 
historical novel. It is the story of bar- 
baric and ruthless wars as the great 
chieftains fight for supremacy, though 
there is a fitting undercurrent of politi- 
cal and amorous intrigue. The realistic 
portrayal of character is consistent and 
convincing. The author does not pre- 
sume to have found out who Arthur 
was. “The only safe assumption in a 
case like this,” he writes, “is that we 
are all wrong. But it makes a good 
story.” Reviewer Barbara Samson Mills 
agrees that it does. 


REMEMBER THE House, by Santha 
Rama Rau (Harper. $3). This “thor- 
oughly delightful” story of a young girl 
coming to maturity in modern India, 
may seem “dry” to those who prefer 
the “moist dramatics of the ‘love con- 
quers all’ school,” says reviewer Kath- 
erine C. Grinnell, but it is a “romance 
of the mind, second to few for depiction 
of thoughtful attitudes and actions.” 
Particularly good are the sections that 
deal with older times and traditions, 
especially of the family, in an India 
which now has to face the problems of 
independence. These are highlighted by 
a young American couple who are 
treated with well-deserved merciless- 
ness. For “characters to be cherished 
and admired, for values true and good 
about home and family, for masterful 
quiet narration,” this is an excellent 
study. 


Mama I Love You, by William Saroyan 
(Little, Brown. $3.75). A ten-year-old 
daughter of “Mama Girl” and “Papa 
Boy” (save and deliver us) tells this 
story. It’s about how the girl becomes 
an actress and what she thinks about 
her divorced parents in the process. 
Though there is much sentimentalizing 
and some nauseating precociousness in 
the tale, reviewer J. T. McGloin thinks 
that “there are several things you can 
never take away from Saroyan: a cer- 
tain worthwhile depth of meaning... , 
a great unity of plot and a strict adher- 
ence, once begun, to character.” 





Books of Merit 











ONE FRONT 
ACROSS THE WORLD 


By Douglas Hyde.—The author of 
I Believed now tells of the invisible 
struggle which is being waged be- 
tween Communism and Christianity 
for the soul of Asia. It is timely, 
well-written, and full of vivid facts 
and details of life in war-scarred 
Korea; but the facts and details 
would make little sense had not 
Douglas Hyde set them so firmly in 
their place as part of world-wide 
pattern. The author combines the 
observant eye of the trained journal- 
ist with the moral vision of a man 
who has, after a long search, ar- 


rived at the certainty of Faith. 


A selection of 
The Thomas More Book Club 
(Illustrated) $3.50 


A LITTLE LEARNING 
By Walter J. Handren, S.J—A 


useful handbook for college stu- 
dents dealing with the proper en- 
vironment, philosophy, and_tech- 
nique of study, and laying down 
those principles that assure success 
in college work. By the author of 
No Longer Two. $3.50 


ALL FOR JESUS 


By Rev. Frederick William Faber, 
D.D., revised and edited by Maurice 
V. Shean, C.0.—Father Faber’s 
spiritual writings have long been 
regarded as classics in the field of 
ascetical literature. Here is a new 
and completely revised edition of 
one of his principal and most wide- 


ly read works. $3.50 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 


An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 








¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. « Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 


Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 





°*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y.- 
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Books compiled by 
THOMAS P. McCarTny, CS.V. 
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The Guide to the Diocesan Priesthood 
in the U. S 


paper bound $2 cloth bound $2.75 





REVISED AND ENLARGED—1955——— 


Guide to the Catholic Sisterhoods 
in the U. S. 
paper bound $2 cloth bound $2.75 
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THE WORD 





Then He looked up to heaven, and 
sighed. Ephpheta, He said, (that is, be 
opened). Whereupon his ears were 
opened, and the bond which tied his 
tongue was loosed (Mark 7:34-35; Gos- 
pel for the Eleventh Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


Since the Mass, like every true sacrifice, 
is a gift made to God, we may justly 


inquire: whose gift? Whose sacrifice | 


is the Mass? 

Primarily, of course, the sacrifice 
which is acccomplished at every Catho- 
lic altar is Christ’s. The Mass is Calvary 
reenacted, and on Calvary Christ our 
Saviour was both priest and victim in 
the most perfect and sublime of all 
sacrifices. So the first, the chief offerer 


of each Mass is Christ the High Priest. | 


Next, as the visible, specially empow- 


ered agent of our Lord, the ordained | 
priest is the secondary but truly assis- | 
tant offerer of the sacrifice. Hence the | 


Mass which the priest celebrates is in a 
real sense his Mass, and he may prop- 
erly accept an offering for performing 
the Holy Mysteries. 

But may we say also that the Mass 


belongs—and not by courtesy or mere | 


title, but actually—to the good Catholic 
layman who faithfully kneels and stands 


| and sits and prays beyond the sacred 
| circle of the sanctuary. as the holy act 
| is ritually accomplished within the sanc- 


tuary? Is not the layman (we ask in all 


reverence) part of the act? 


It has been previously remarked that | 
the Mass belongs to the laity in a certain | 


| solid and even material sense, for it is 


the layman’s regular contribution of | 
| money that does indeed provide not | 
only the bread and wine that are the | 
necessary matter of the sacrifice, but | 


also the altar and the church itself. But 
this is not all. 

If any gift be given to God (or to 
anyone else), we must surely presume 
that the legitimate owner of the object 
which is offered had something to do 
with the bestowing of the gift. In the 
sacrifice of the Mass Christ the victim 
is again offered, in praise, gratitude, 
expiation and petition, to His loving 
and beloved Father. But to whom does 


| this sacred Victim belong? In short, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


and plainly, whose Christ is Christ? 
Our Lord belongs to everybody. By 
His Incarnation the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity became a member 
of the human family and thus is brother 
to every man. Christ belongs even more 


| completely to those who believe in Him, 
| and most truly of all to men and women 








otices 
20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China. Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun. 
dations—54”, 6”, 644”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- 
terns. Free samples. Mary Moore, Im. 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





FULL ACRE PLOTS for building homes in 
cooperation with community. A chance to 
raise your family according to Christian 
principles. $850 membership and _ acre, 
Rockland, 18 miles George Washington 
Bridge, Marycrest, RFD, Orangeburg, 
N. Y. NAnuet 3-3690. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome, 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis. 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rey, 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalcz. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois, 








The Sacred Liturgy 


The Sacred Liturgy stands out above all 
the others in the America Press list: first for 
the majestic text of the great encyclical, 
Mediator Dei; but also for the size of the 
pamphlet (108 pages); for its complete sup- 
plementary information, outlines, scriptural 
texts, etc.; and for the historical background 
of many modern liturgical problems. 


Less than ten copies @ 40¢ 
10-49 copies—37!14% discount @ 25¢ 
50 and over—50% discount @ 20¢ 


PU MIS 55 )a.0 Gere oe Bias Wks 855 


Street 


City Zone... .State....++ 
(All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) y 


Enclosed $ Bill me 0 





AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Schools and Colleges 








Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus. B, Aca- 
demic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. 


Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Catalog 
St. Mary’s Co.iece, Box L 
Notre DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secre- 
tarial. Elementary and secondary teacher 
training. Extensive campus, 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 76, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 


See 








New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


ConpDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 


Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
P Foremost ee military pre- 


160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 73rd year. 

Write for Catalog 
Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New York 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 








New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
® 


Chartered in 1904 





WESTC!!ESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary schovl teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondolet. 


For further information address the Registrar 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers; merchan- 
dising; secretarial ; medical secretarial, record 
librarian. laboratory technician. Liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to ore college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. Affiliated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
i Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 











SS 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
t College men and high school 


graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
pee ga rg acme 

ymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 
Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 








Pamphlets 


(NEW DISCOUNT RATES) 

1-9 COPIES AT LIST PRICE 
10-49 COPIES @ 25% DISCOUNT 
50 & OVER @ 33 1/3% DISCOUNT 














THE LEGION OF DECENCY 

by Rev. Avery Dulles, S.J. 
I CHOSE POLITICS 

by Hon. James A. Farley @ 
WHO ARE JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES? 

by Rev. Neil McCluskey, S.J. @ 
WHy A CATHOLIC COLLEGE? 

by Rev. George Bull, S.J. .. @ 
SAINT IGNATIUS LOYOLA 

by Rev. L. C. McHugh, S.J. @ 
RED CHINA TAKES OVER 

by Douglas Hyde .. .. .. @ 
THE CHURCH OF SILENCE 

by Rev. Robert A. Graham, S.]. 


@ 25¢ 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
by Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J. 
@ 25¢ 
AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


@ 15¢ 
15¢ 
15¢ 
15¢ 
15¢ 


25¢ 








PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 


Send coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your vocational litera- 
ture. 


Name. . 
Address 
City..... 
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and children who possess the treasure 
of sanctifying grace. You have only to 
live on in Me, and I will live on in you. 

The Catholic layman must urgently 
realize that whenever he goes to Mass 
he goes not simply to pray or keep a 
law, but to make a gift to God, a gift 
which is authentically his to give. The 
gift is made, indeed, by the anointed 
hands of the priest, but the gift itself— 
Christ the victim—is the property and 
beloved and personal possession of all 
who are present, and is therefore the 
gift of all. 

In every Holy Sacrifice the Catholic 
layman who assists—and that is the cor- 
rect word!—at the Mass offers his Christ 
to his God in his act of sacrifice. This 
is exactly what the priest himself says 
and means when he faces the people 
and begs, Orate, fratres: “Pray, brothers, 
that my sacrifice and yours may be ac- 
ceptable to God the Almighty Father.” 

Perhaps a brief, additional remark 
might not be altogether out of place. 
It must be obvious that assistance at 
Mass in a state of serious sin creates a 
situation that is not merely sad, but 
queer and contradictory. Nemo dat 
quod non habet, says the blunt, old 
philosophical axiom: “No one gives 
what he hasn’t got.” 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


FILMS 


FOREIGN INTRIGUE (United Ar- 
tists) was originally a successful tele- 
vision series about the adventures of a 
trench-coated secret agent, taking place 
(and actually photographed) in most 
of the capitals of Europe. Now produ- 
cer-director-writer Sheldon Reynolds 
has been given the chance to expand 
his material to the size and length of a 
theatrically distributed feature film. The 
result is not particularly impressive. 

Robert Mitchum is the man in the 
trench coat who gets involuntarily em- 
broiled in international intrigue fol- 
lowing the sudden death of his myster- 
ious millionaire employer, That gentle- 
man, whose past was shady to say the 
least, apparently left behind one of 
those compromising letters that any 
number of people would commit mur- 
der to gain possession of. From shifting 
motives, curiosity, then self-preservation 
and finally patriotism, the hero goes 
chasing around Europe, dodging assas- 
sins and seeking to discover the whole 
truth. In the awkward tradition of con- 
tinued stories he has yet to tackle the 
most dangerous part of the assignment 
at the fadeout. 





Except for the star the cast, includ- 
ing French and Swedish-romantic dis- 
tractions (Genevieve Page and Ingrid | 
Tulean — respectively) was recruited 
abroad. The foreign backgrounds in 
Eastman color are authentic and inter- 
esting, neither of which qualities is 
notably present in the bargain-basement 
E. Phillips Oppenheim-type story. 

[L of D: A-II] 


AUTUMN LEAVES (Columbia) could, 
I suppose, charitably be called some- 
thing of a departure for Joan Crawford, 
At the start her role is that of an aging, 
lonely spinster with no visible outside 
income and a singularly uninspiring | 
means of employment: typing manu- | 
scripts in her home. However, aside 
from the fact that Miss Crawford gen- 
erates a glamor quite unsuitable to the 
part and carries little conviction as a 
woman who would embrace monotony 
and loneliness for the sake of “indepen- 
dence,” the difference between this and | 
the star’s other roles is illusory rather 
than real. Soap-opera complications 
soon set in wath a vengeance. 

She meets and falls in love with a | 
much younger man (Cliff Robertson) 
and, at his urgent insistence, marries 
him against her better judgment. 
Scarcely is the ink dry on the marriage 
license when he starts to exhibit ar 
alarming collection of psychotic symp 
toms, His main trouble, it develops, i: 
that his ex-wife (Vera Miles) ran away 
with his father (Lorne Greene). The | 
heroine’s heart-clutching dilemma is 
that her husband’s need for an older 
woman is probably a result of his men- 
tal unbalance. At the same time, de- 
spite his problem personality and the 
fact that he threw a typewriter at her 
with lethal intent, she loves him. Should 
she commit him for psychiatric treat- 
ment and thereby risk losing him? 

Besides providing a happy solution 
to this maudlin impasse, the film fea- 
tures a lurid and frightening travesty 
of mental therapy and some embarras- 
singly tasteless love scenes. [L of D:B] 


SATELLITE IN THE SKY (Warner) 
is a British color and CinemaScope en 
try in the science-fiction derby—about 
a man-operated rocket ship which gets 
stalled in outer space with an about-to- 
explode atom bomb attached to it. The 
film is not uninteresting. On the other 
hand neither its special effects nor its 
story, which includes a romance 
tween the ship’s captain (Kieron 
Moore) and a brash, girl reporter stow: 
away (Lois Maxwell), are convincing 
enough to lift it out of the run-of-the 
mill category. [L of D: Ad] 
Moira Wats 
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